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LESSON I. 
Acts XXI. 18-36. 


We have followed the great apostle to 
the Gentiles through twenty years of active 
missionary service, and found him preaching 
in Syria, in Cyprus, in more than half the 
provinces of Asia Minor, in Macedonia, 
and in Greece, and planting churches in 
many cities, some of them among the most 
important in the Roman Empire. We have 
seen that during these years his labors were 
chiefly accomplished by three journeys, — 
the first beginning at Antioch, extending 
through Cyprus, thence into the heart of 
Asia Minor and back to Antioch; the second 
beginning at Antioch, extending through 
Asia Minor to Troas, thence to Macedonia 
and Greece, and thence back to Antioch by 
way of Ephesus and Jerusalem; the third 
beginning at Antioch, extending across Asia 
Minor to Ephesus, thence to Macedonia 
and Greece, and thence to Jerusalem, where 
it terminated. 

We now enter on another period of the 
apostle’s career, —that of his imprisonment. 
We shall see him arrested in Jerusalem, 
brought before the Sanhedrim, sent to 
Cesarea, tried before Felix, imprisoned two 
years, tried before Festus and Agrippa, 
sent to Rome in response to his appeal to 
Cesar, and retained a prisoner two years 
more awaiting trial. 

The day after his arrival in Jerusalem, 
he went to see James and the elders of the 
church. When he had given them the kiss 
of peace, he related in detail the work 
which God had done through him since he 
was last with them. They rejoiced at the 
success of the gospel, and praised God for 
it, but reminded the apostle that there were 


myriads of Judaizing Christians in the. city 
who had been informed that he taught the 
Jews scattered among the Gentiles that they 
ought to disregard the ceremonial law of 
Moses. They warned him that the multi- 
tude would come together when they heard 
that he was in the city, and advised him to 


endeavor to secure their favor by sharing — 
ina Nazarite vow which four men had on 


them. He adopted the course he was advised 
to take, but failed to accomplish the end de- 
sired. Some Jews from Asia — probably from 
Ephesus — seeing him in the temple roused 
the people against him, laid hands on him, 


-and accused him of teaching ‘‘ all men every- 


where against the people and the law and 
this place.” 
the city, Trophimus, an Ephesian, and in- 
ferred that he had desecrated the temple 
by bringing Greeks into the Holy Place. 
The whole city was stirred by the accusa- 
tion. The assembled multitude dragged 
Paul out of the temple, shut the doors, 
and would have put him to death, had it 
not been for the chief captain, or military 


tribune, who, on hearing of the disturbance, 


at once came with soldiers to quiet it. He 
rescued the apostle from his enemies, had 


him bound to two soldiers with chains, and 
inquired ‘¢who he was, and what he had 


done.” What his offence was he could not 


learn; for some cried one thing, and some _ 
He commanded him to be put in 


another. 
the castle. The present Lesson leaves him 
on his way thither, the soldiers bearing him 
up the steps, and the multitude madly 
shouting, ‘‘ Away with him.” 

Nores. XXI. 18. James. ‘ The 
brother of the Lord” mentioned in Gal. ii. 
He seems to have made Jerusalem his per- 
manent residence, and to have been the 


They had seen with him, in — 


cae 
na 


‘he was last in Jerusalem. 
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leader and chief officer in the church there. 
He is known in Ecclesiastical history as 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem. James, the 
brother of John, had been put to death by 
Herod the king about fourteen years before. 
Of the other apostles, probably some were 
dead and the rest absent. — And all the 
elders were present. All the elders of the 
church in Jerusalem. They had been called 
together to receive Paul and his compan- 
ions. The elders were prominent persons 
appointed to give instruction in the church, 
and assist in administering its affairs. 

19. And when he had saluted them. He 
gave them the kiss of peace in those days, 
the token of respect and affection among 
Christians. — He declared particularly. He 
gave a detailed account of his labors since 
He had been 
absent five years, and during that time had 
accomplished his third missionary journey. 

20. They glorified God. They acknowl- 
edged the hand of God in the ministry of 
Paul among the Gentiles, but reminded 
him of the deep-seated and wide-spread 
prejudice against him among the Jewish 

hristians in Jerusalem, and recommended 
him to adopt a course to conciliate them. — 
How many thousands. Literally myriads, 
—ten thousands. It has been objected that 
there could not have been so many Chris- 
tians, living in Jerusalem at this time as is 
here represented. We do not see, how- 
ever, why there may not have been many 
thousands of Christians in so large a city 
thirty years after Christ. It is not improb- 
able, much less impossible. — They are all 
zealous of the law. ‘They were rigid con- 
servatives. ‘They held to Judaism while 
adopting Christianity. They observed the 
ceremonial as well as the moral law of 
Moses. 

21. And they are informed of thee. 
‘¢ This accusation against Paul was certainly 
false in the form in which it was alleged ; for 
he opposed the external observance of Juda- 
ism only so far as the justification and sanc 
tification of men were made to depend upon 
it. It was his principle, that no one should 


abandon the national and civil relations in 
which he stood at the time of his conver- 
sion, except for important reasons; and in 
accordance with this principle he allowed 
the Jews to adhere to their petuliarities, 
among which was the observance of the 
Mosaic law (1 Cor. vii. 18). But it could 
not fail to happen that those who entered 
into Paul’s ideas of the relations of the law 
to the gospel, and were thus freed from 
their scrupulous regard for the former, 
would be led into a free line of conduct in 
this respect, and individuals might carry 
this disposition further than Paul desired. 
It may be that such instances gave occa- 
sion to the charge, that he persuaded the 
Jewish Christians to release themselves from 
the law. It is indeed true, that, where it 
was once admitted that circumcision avails 
nothing as a means of obtaining an interest 
in the kingdom of God, this rite must, 
sooner or later, fall away of itself. But 
Paul would not hasten this result by any 
arbitrary or violent act; he would leave it 
to be the work of time, and would have no 
one break away capriciously from the rela- 
tions in which he had been called to be a 
Christian. Hence, without deviating from 
the principles of strict sincerity, he could 
repel that accusation of the Jewish zealots. 
He was far from entertaining the hatred 
against Judaism and the ancient theocratic 
nation, with which his violent opponents 
charged him.” (Neander.) 

22. What is it therefore2 What then 
is to be done ? — The multitude. The Jew- 
ish Christians. These formed a large ma- 
jority of the Christians in the city. — Must 
needs come together. On hearing of Paul’s 
arrival, they would assemble, and there was 
danger that they would come in collision 
with him. It would seem that a few in the 
city, Mnason and his friends — “‘ the breth- 
ren” mentioned in verse 17 — ‘‘ received 
him gladly.” That James and the elders 
received him civilly and rejoiced at what 
he had accomplished among the Gentiles, 
while the Judaizing Christians, and, it need 
not be said, the Jews had, a dislike for him 
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so extreme that it was almost sure to lead 
to persecution when they learned that he 
had come among them. 

23. We have four men which have a vow 
on them. The Nazarite vow. ‘This was 
a vow of extreme abstinence and purifica- 
tion, and it was thought by James and the 
elders, that, if Paul would participate in it 
he would convey to those who had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake 
the law the impression that the charge was 
false, and lead them to the belief that he 
was a strict observer of the law. 

24. Them take. Associate yourself with 
them. — And purify thyself with them. Join 
them in observing the forms of purification 
prescribed by the Mosaic law for the ob- 
servance of the Nazarite vow. We learn 
from the sixth chapter of Numbers that 
Nazarites were to abstain from wine and 
strong drink; that they were to eat no 
grapes, moist or dried; that they were not 
to come near a dead body, nor make them- 
selves ‘‘ unclean,” for their father, mother, 
brother, or sister, when they died; and 
they were to present an offering when the 
days of the vow were completed. — And be 
at charges with them. Considerable expense 
would have to be incurred for offerings on 
the completion of the vow; for the Naza- 
rite was required to offer a ram of a year 
old for a burnt-offering, a sheep of the 
same age for a sin-offering, a ram for a 
thank-offering, a basket of unleavened 
cakes, and a libation of wine. The Jews 
looked upon it as an act of special merit 
to defray the expenses of a Nazarite. — 
That they may shave their heads. ‘' The 
shaving of the head, or the cutting off the 
hair which had been suffered to grow 
during the continuance of the vow, was 
an observance indicating that the vow had 
been performed. Paul was requested to 
join with them in the expense of the offer- 
ing, that thus, the whole of the ceremonies 
having been observed, their heads might 
be shaved as an indication that every part 
of the vow had been complied with.” — 
And all may know. When it is known 


that you have observed this rite of the 
Jewish religion, the inference will be that 
you observe them all; or, at least, do not 
teach men to disregard them. — Are nothing. 
False, without foundation. — Walkest or- 
derly. That you live in accordance with 
all the requirements of the law of Moses. 
‘* But there is small evidence that Paui did 
so. Partly owing to natural temperament, 
partly to a more teachable disposition, 
partly to the very thoroughness of the 


change wrought in his intellectual con- 


victions at the time of his conversion, and 
partly from the broadening effect of travel, 
— Paul was emancipated from the law 
more thoroughly than James and the elders, 
who had remained at Jerusalem. The 
commentators generally appear solicitous 
to show that Paul, in following this advice, 
did nothing inconsistent with his teaching. 
Perhaps not: yet it appears to me very: 
clear that he did from policy what he would: 
not have done from preference, nor felt 
called to do by religious principle; and 
that the lesson which this incident is in- 
tended to teach is this: That embittered 
prejudices are seldom overcome, and the 
cause of truth is seldom advanced by. any 
policy, however adroit, which involves any 
veiling or concealment of the truth.” 
(Abbott. ) 

25. We have written. It will be remem- 
bered that this was done in the presence of 
Paul, at the so-called Council of Jerusalem, 
about eight years before. (xv. 23-29.) 

27. And when the seven days were almost 
ended. Probably the seven days which, 
were to complete the observance of the 
vow. The shortest time of the vow was 
thirty days. — The Jews which were of Asia. 
The province of Asia, in whose chief city, 
Paul had spent three years. 

28. Brought Greeks also into the temple.. 
The outermost court of the temple was 
called the Court of the Gentiles, and into. 
that it was lawful for the Gentiles to come. 
The second court — or that of the Israelites. 
— was surrounded with marble pillars, and 
on these was inscribed, in Latin and Greek, 


’ 


selec 
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“On penalty of death, let no foreigner go 
further.” Paul probably was accused of 
taking Greeks into this part interdicted to 
foreigners. 

29. Trophimus, an Ephesian. 
Whom they supposed. ‘This is a most 
striking illustration of the manner in which 
accusations are often brought against others. 
They had seen him with Paul in the city; 
they inferred, therefore, that he had been 
with him in the temple. They did not even 
pretend that they had seen him in the tem- 
ple; but the inference was enough to in- 
flame the angry and excitable passions 
of the multitude. So, in the accusations 
which men often make of others, they see 
one thing, they infer another; they could 
testify to one thing, but they conclude that 
another thing will also be true, and that 
other thing they charge on them as the 
truth. If men would state facts as they 
are, no small part of the slanderous accu- 
sations against others would cease; «An 
end would be made of most of the charges 
of falsehood, error, heresy, dishonesty, 
double-dealing, and immorality. If a state- 
ment is made, it should be of the thing as 
it is. If we attempt to say what a man 
has done, it should not be what we suppose 
he has done. If we attempt to state what 
he believes, it should not be what we suppose 
he believes.’’? (Barnes.) 

30. The doors were shut. Probably to 
prevent the Holy Place from being polluted 
by the incursion of the mob. 

81. The chief captain. Claudius Lysias 
(xxiii. 26). He was the military tribune, 
or commander of the Roman forces at Jeru- 


xx. 4, — 


salem. 

33. And demanded who he was, and what 
he had done. ‘The chief captain had no 
special friendship for Paul; he did not 
even know who he was; but he desired to 
save him from further violence, and sup- 
press the riot. He naturally inferred that 
the man who had led to so great a dis- 
turbance was guilty of some crime, and he 
sought to find out what it was. 

34. He commanded him to be carried into 
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the castle. This was the castle of Antonia, 
built by Herod on the north-west of the 
temple, and named in honor of his friend 
Mark Antony. ‘There were stairs from the 
outer court of the temple to the castle. It 
had accommodations for five hundred sol- 
diers. 

REFERENCES. Conybeare and Howson’s 
‘« Life and Epistles of St. Paul’ (ch. xx1.) 3 
Neander’s ‘‘ History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church ’’ (Book 
IIL. ch. viii.); Schaff’s ‘* History of the 
Apostolic Church ”? (pp. 8300-310) ; Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary (article ‘‘ Nazarite ”). 


LESSON II. 
Acts XXI. 37— XXII. 30. 


In the last Lesson we left Paul on the 
stairs leading from the temple to the 
castle of Antonia. He was borne along 
by soldiers, and the people were following 
after, shouting, ‘‘ Away with him.” As he 
was about to enter the castle, he asked per- 
mission to speak to the chief captain. The 
latter was astonished when he found that he 
could speak Greek, for he had mistaken 
him for an Egyptian who had recently 
caused a sedition among the people and 
given the authorities great trouble. The 
apostle told him that he was a Jew, a native 
of Tarsus, and asked that he might be al- 
lowed to address the multitude. Permis- 
sion was given him, and standing on the 
stairs he ‘* beckoned with the hand unto 
the people.” Soon there was silence, and 
he addressed them in Hebrew, telling them 
that he was a Jew, born in Tarsus, that he 
was brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Gamaliel, that in early life he severely per- 
secuted the Christians; that, while on his 
way to Damascus on a mission of persecu- 
tion, he was suddenly arrested in his course, 
and became converted to the Christian 
faith; and that afterwards in Jerusalem the 
Lord appeared unto him while he was in a 
trance, and bade him depart from the city 
and preach to the Gentiles. 
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The multitude listened until he came to 
speak of his mission to the Gentiles as an 
appointment of the Lord. This roused 
them again to fury. They cried out, 
‘* Away with such a fellow from the earth: 
it is not fit that he should live ;” and as they 
shouted this they ‘‘ cast off their clothes 
and threw dust into the air.” The chief 
captain, ignorant of Hebrew, knew noth- 
ing of the nature of the apostle’s address. 
His impression that he had a criminal in 
charge, was strengthened by the conduct 
of the Jews, and he ordered that he be 
scourged, to extort from him confession 
of his guilt. While the soldiers were 
binding him preparatory to scourging, the 
apostle intimated to a centurion near by, 
that they were about to scourge a Roman 
citizen who had been accused of no crime. 
The centurion told it to the chief captain. 
The latter came and asked the apostle 
whether he was in truth a Roman citizen. 
The apostle affirmed that it was even so, 
‘¢T paid a great price for my freedom,” said 
the chief captain. ‘‘ I was born a Roman,” 
said Paul. This claim of Roman citizenship, 
which the prisoner unexpéctedly put forth, 
gave a new turn to affairs. The soldiers 
ceased from their cruel work and departed. 
Fear came over the chief captain when he 
learned that he had bound a Roman. He 
loosed him from his bonds, called together 
the chief priests and other members of the 
Sanhedrim, set him before them and de- 
manded what accusation they had to bring 
against him. 

Nores. XXI. 37. Canst thou speak 
Greek 2 The apostle addressed him in this 
language, greatly to his astonishment; for 
he had supposed him to be an Egyptian 
impostor, unable to speak Greek, who had 
created serious disturbance in Jerusalem. 

38. Art not thou that Egyptian? Equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ Thou art not then that Egyptian, 
as I had supposed.” Josephus gives two 
accounts of this Egyptain impostor (An- 
tiquities of the Jews, xx. 8,6; Wars of 
the Jews, ii. 138, 5). He was a false 
prophet, who in the reign of Nero, when 


Felix was governor of Judea, collected a 
multitude of thirty thousand, whom he led 
out from the wilderness to the Mount of 
Olives, saying that the walls of Jerusalem 
would fall down at his command, and that 
they would have a free entrance into the 
city. But Felix with an army dispersed 
the multitude, slew four hundred, and took 
two hundred alive ; while the Egyptian him 
self escaped and was never heard of again. 
Four thousand men that were murderers 2 
Literally Stcarii. ‘*The Sicarii were so 
called from the Latin siea, a short sword 
or dagger, which they carried and concealed 
under their garments. These disturbers of 
the public peace are frequently mentioned 
by Josephus. They were a set of murder- 
ers who arose in these unfortunate times. 
They frequented Jerusalem, especially at 
the times of the feasts, and mingling them- 
selves among the multitude murdered their 


enemies. They were also ready to be hired - 


by others for the purpose of assassination.” 
(Gloag.) 

39. I beseech thee suffer me to speak to 
the people. ‘‘ Observe the indications of 
Paul’s self-possession, confidence in his 
cause, native dignity, and personal power; 
unawed by the mob, he desires to address 
them; by his personal weight he secures 
permission from the chief captain; and 
there chained to the soldiers, his hair and 
garments still disordered by the rough 
handling he has received, with a gesture 
he silences the crowd, and secures an audi- 
ence. We no longer wonder that this man 
wished to go into the theatre at Ephesus 
and face the mob there.”? (Abbott.) 

XXII. 1-16. Paul’s early life and con- 
version to Christianity were considered in 
the Teacher’s Guide for June 1876. The 
accounts of his conversion in Acts ix., 
xxii., and xxvi., are in nearly the same 
words. 

17. When [ was come againto Jerusalem. 
He spent three years in Arabia before re- 
turning to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 16, 17). —I 
was in a trance. A trance is ‘‘a mental 
condition in which the mind loses the con- 
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sciousness of outer objects; and is borne 
away, so to speak, into another world of 
thought. It differs from the dream in that 
it is unconnected with any natural sleep ; 
and from the vision, because in the latter 
the person retains his consciousness, and 
the objects shown to him possess a real ex- 
istence.” 

18-21. ‘‘ The connection appears to be 
this, — Paul is accused of preaching against 
the law and profaning the temple; in his 
defence he asserts, that, after his conversion, 
he came up to Jerusalem to preach the 
gospel to his own countrymen; the Lord 
commanded him to leave the city; he re- 
monstrated, urging that he was peculiarly 
fitted to preach the gospel to the Jews, be- 
cause known to them as one who had most 
persecuted the Christians. The providence 
of God enforced the word of God and 
drove him out of Jerusalem.” (Abbott.) 

22. And they gave him audience unto 
this word. They listened attentively until 
he claimed that he was specially appointed 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles; then 
their jealousy and indignation were again 
excited. 

23. Cast off their clothes. ‘‘ Shaking their 
garments.” (Noyes.) ‘‘Not throwing off 
their garments as a preparation for stoning 
Paul, for he was now in the custody of the 
Roman captain; but throwing them up, 
tossing them about, as a manifestation and 
an effect of their uncontrollable rage. 
Their casting dust into the air was an act 
of the same character. This mode of de- 
monstrating their feelings was suited also to 
inflame the populace still more, and to 
impress the tribune with the necessity of 
conceding something to their demands. 
Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer, 
says that it is common for peasants in 
Persia, when they have a complaint to lay 
before their governors, to repair to them 
by hundreds, or a thousand at once; they 
place themselves near the gate of the palace, 
where they suppose themselves most likely 
to be seen and heard, and then set up a 
horrid outcry, rend their garments, and 
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throw dust into the air, at the same time 
demanding justice. (Hackett.) 

24. The chief captain commanded him to 
be brought into the castle. Paul’s speech 
being in Hebrew was unintelligible to the 
Roman tribune. He was as much in the 
dark as ever concerning the nature of 
Paul's offence. His inference that he was 
guilty of some great crime was strengthened 
by seeing this fresh outburst of rage on the 
part of the mob, and he ordered him to be 
taken into the castle and scourged to extort 
from him a confession of his guilt. 

25. And as they bound him with thongs. 
‘« But when they had stretched him out with 
the cords.”” (Noyes.) ‘‘ Some render: But 
as they stretched him forth for the thongs ; 
i.€., for the scourge, which consisted some- 
times of two or more lashes or cords. Others 
translate, they stretched him forth with the 
thongs, against a block or pillar; i.e., bound 
him to it with them, preparatory to his 
being scourged.” (Hackett.) All things 
considered, it would seem that the latter 
translation is to be preferred. — Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman? 
‘The inhabitants of the Roman empire 
were divided into three classes, — cives or 
citizens, Latini or Latins, and peregrini or 
foreigners, The foreigners were without 
political rights; the citizens had full political 
rights, including, under the republic, suf- 
frage and eligibility to office; the Latins 
possessed part, but not all, the rights of 
citizenship. To scourge a Roman citizen, 
to subject him to any personal violence, to 
depriye him of a fair hearing on any charge 
preferred against him, to deny him the 
right of appeal, under the republic, to the 
senate, under the empire to the emperor, 
was an unpardonable offence, punishable 
as treason, with death.”’ 

27. Art thouwa Roman? He said, Yea. 
A false claim of Roman citizenship was 
punishable with death, and being easily 
detected was seldom made. Hence the 
readiness with which the centurion and chief 
captain believe Paul’s claim to be true. 

28. With a great sum obtained I this 
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freedom. The freedom of citizenship. The 
rights of citizenship were acquired by 
inheritance, by purchase, by manumission, 
and as a reward for distinguished military 
or other services. — But I was free-born. 
The chief captain claimed that he purchased 
his citizenship at a great price ; Paul claimed 
that he inherited his. How the family of 
Paul became free is not known. 


LESSON III. 
Acts XXIII. 1-15. 


In the last Lesson we left Paul before 
the Sanhedrim, having been brought there 
by Claudius Lysias, the chief captain, who 
was anxious to know what accusation the 
Jews had to make against the man whom 
he held as a prisoner. We now find him 
looking intently on that body, and begin- 
ning an address by claiming that he had 
always acted from conscientious motives. 
Here he is interrupted by the high priest, 
who commands that he be smitten on the 
mouth. ‘The apostle is suddenly roused to 
anger, and responds, ‘‘God’shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: dost thou judge me after 
the law, and yet order me to be smitten con- 
trary to the law?” This response leads the 
by-standers to inquire how he could have 
the hardthood thus to reproach God’s high 
priest. He apologizes by saying that he 
did not reflect that he was the high priest, 
and confessing that his conduct was in vio- 
lation of the precept, ‘Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” He 
did not attempt to return to the thought 
with which he began his address. He 
abandoned the plan of making a defence 
that would conciliate his hearers, and 
adopted a course that would divide them, 
and make one portion his friends, while the 
other remained his enemies. Seeing both 
Pharisees and Sadducees before him, he 
cried out that he was a Pharisee, descended 
from a family of Pharisees’, and that he was 
called in question because he advocated 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Pharisee- 


ism, the resurrection of the dead. These 
words produced the effect that he desired. 
The Pharisees at once became his friends. 
The learned men among them said that 
they did not find that he had violated the 
law of Moses, and even went so far as to 
hint that perchance a spirit or an angel 
might have spoken to him. At this point 
the tumult became so great that the chief 
captain feared that Paul would be torn in 
pieces by the two parties struggling to get 
possession of him, and ordered the soldiers 
to rescue him, and take him back to the 
castle for safety. Here on the night fol- 
lowing the Lord stood by him, and bade 
him maintain his courage through all the 
dangers which should beset him. __ 

The next day more than forty Jews 
formed a conspiracy against him, and re- 
solved that they would neither eat nor drink 
until they had put him to death. They made 
known their purpose to the chief priests 
and elders, and the way in which it could 
be accomplished. They asked them to ask 
the rest of the Sanhedrim to join them and 
request the chief captain to bring Paul 
again before them that he might be further 
examined. They said that they would lie 
in wait for him, and put an end to his life 
while he was on the way from the castle 
to the council-chamber. How this plan 
was defeated we shall see in the next Les- 
son. 

Norrs. XXXII. 1. And Paul earnestly 
beholding the council. It was the same 
body which had commissioned him more 
than twenty years before to go to Damascus 
to persecute the Christians. No doubt it 
still contained some of his old associates. He 
had not been in the council since he left it 
‘breathing out threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord.” No 
wonder that he gave an earnest look as he 
stood before that assembly after his long 
absence from it, and with his views and 
purposes so changed. He gazed intently, 
and then began in language naturally sug- 
gested by the occasion, and admirably 
adapted to it. — Men and brethren, I have 
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lived in all good conscience before God until 
this day. When he persecuted the Chris- 
tians, be thought that he was doing the will 
of God; and afterwards, when he became a 
Christian himself, an earnest advocate of 
the Christian cause, he acted from the same 
high motive. He was conscientious as a 
Jewish persecutor, and equally so as Chris- 
tian preacher. 

2. To smite him on the mouth. ‘* The 
mouth must be shut that uttered such a 
declaration. It was not to be endured that 
a man arraigned there as an apostate from 
the religion of his fathers should assert his 
innocence. This mode of enjoining silence 
is practised in the Hast at the present day. 
‘As soon as the ambassador came,’ says a 
traveller in Persia, ‘ he punished the prin- 
cipal offenders by causing them to be beaten 
before him; and those who had spoken 
their minds so freely, he smote upon the 
mouth shoe.’” (Hackett.) 

3. God shall smite thee. Some under- 
stand these words to be a prophecy, which 
was fulfilled by the death of Ananias by 
assassins. But if the words were intended 
only as a prophecy, it is difficult to see why 
he added, ‘‘ Thou whited wall.” Does 
not the sentence, taken as a whole, convey 
the impression that the apostle was roused 
to a high degree of anger? ‘‘ Paul’s in- 
dignant outburst was natural, and accords 
with his impulsive character, but not with 
the example of Christ under similar cir- 
cumstances; and we lose the significance of 
the lesson if we fail to note the contrast 
between the course of the Master, who 
never for an instant lost his self-control, 
and that of the servant, who recovered it 
and apologized for his undue heat.” (Ab- 
bott?) — Thou whited wall. Thou hypo- 
crite, appearing to be what thou art not. 
Reference is made to the sepulchres, 
which were white and clean without, but 
foul within. 

5. I wist not, brethren, that hewas the high 
priest. These words have led to various 
interpretations. Some suppose that the 
words were not spoken by Paul, but put 
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into his mouth by the historian; some that 
they are to be taken in their most literal 
sense,— that Paul did not personally know 
the high priest; some that Paul was not 
aware who the person was that addressed 
tim, and thus did not know that it was the 
high priest whom he rebuked; some that 
Ananias was not in reality the high priest; 
some that Paul spake ironically, as though 
he had said, ‘‘ Surely such a man cannot be 
the high priest; ” some that he regarded 
Christ as the only high priest, and therefore 
did not know or acknowledge Ananias as 
such; some that he meant that he did not 
recollect or consider that it was the high 
priest whom he was addressing. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to this[last] view, Paul apologizes for his 
rash words,—that they were spoken inad- 
vertently, without reflecting on the sacred 
office of the person whom he addressed; 
and this well suits the words which follow: 
For it is written, ‘Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.’ This cer- 
tainly appears to be the most plausible 
solution. It suits the connection, and is in 
keeping with the courteous character of the 
apostle.” (Gloag.) — For tt is written. (Ex. 
xxil. 28.) ‘* Paul admits that he had been 
thrown off his guard: the insult had touched 
him to the quick, and he had spoken rashly. 
But what can surpass the grace with which 
he recovered his self-possession, and the 
frankness with which he acknowledged his 
error? If his conduct in yielding to the 
momentary impulse was not that of Christ 
himself under a similar provocation, cer- 
tainly the manner in which he atoned for 
his fault was Christ-like.”’ (Hackett.) 

6. I am a Pharisee.. The apostle saw 
that he could gain nothing by a formal ad- 
dress to the Sanhedrim, so he pursued a 
course which he thought likely to make the 
greater part of its members his friends. 
The Sanhedrim were divided into Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Some of his views were 
identical with those of the Pharisees. He 
agreed with their doctrine of angels and 
spirits, and that there would be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, — all of which the Sad- 
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ducees denied. He certainly was a Phari- 
see rather than a Sadducee; so he set up 
the claim that he was one, and thus brought 
the stronger party to rally in his defence. 
Jt has been suggested, that, in pursuing this 
course, he showed more of the wisdom of 
the serpent than the innocence of the dove ; 
and with this we agree. 

12. Bound themselves under a curse. 
They invoked a curse on themselves if they 
did not accomplish their object. — That 
they would neither eat nor drink till they 
had killed Paul. They meant to kill him 
as soon as possible. It was common for 
the Jews to vow abstinence until they had 
carried out a purpose. Sometimes it was 
only abstinence from certain kinds of food. 
Where it was abstinence from all kinds, 
and the purpose could not be accomplished, 
it was easy to obtain absolution. 

15. As though ye would inquire something 
more perfectly concerning him. This would 
have seemed to the chief captain a very 
good reason for bringing Paul before the 
Sanhedrim again, since the former exami- 
nation had been interrupted, and no doubt 
he would have granted the request, had 
not the whole plot been exposed. 


LESSON IV. 
Acts XXIII. 16-35. 


THE conspiracy to put Paul to death was 
foiled by his sister’s son, who, on _hear- 
ing of it, went to the castle, and told 
his uncle of the plot against him. Paul 
then called a centurion, and bade him take 
his nephew to the chief captain, that he 
might give him important information. 
The centurion did as he was requested. 
The chief captain took the young man 
aside, and asked him what it was that he 
had to tell him. The young man disclosed 
to him the whole plot to take Paul’s life. 
The chief captain, having dismissed the 
young man, with the charge that he should 
tell the plot to no one else, at once ordered 
a force of four hundred and seventy men, 
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consisting of foot-soldiers, horsemen, and 
spearmen, to convey Paul to Felix, the 
governor in Cesarea. He wrote a letter to 
Felix, saying that the prisoner whom he 
sent to him was seized by the Jews, and 
would have been killed by them, had he 
not rescued him on learning that he was a 
Roman citizen; that he brought him before 
the Sanhedrim to ascertain what the Jews 
had against him, but found that they ac- 
cused him only of violating their law, — not 
of any thing deserving of death or imprison- 
ment; that it had reached his ears that a 
plot had been formed to put him to death, 
and he had sent him to him, and ordered 
his accusers to appear against him. 

The distance from Jerusalem to Cesarea 
was a little more than sixty miles. The 
force that conveyed Paul started at nine in 
the evening, and, during the night, marched 
as far as Antipatris, — a distance of thirty- 
eight miles. Here the apostle was left in 
charge of the horsemen, — seventy in num- 
ber, — and the rest of the force returned 
to the castle. The horsemen, on their ar- 
rival in Cesarea, delivered the prisoner and 
the letter with which they were intrusted to 
the governor. He read the letter, asked 
to what province the prisoner belonged, 
learned that he was from Cilicia, and com- 
manded him to be kept in Herod’s judg- 
ment-hall until his accusers came. 

Notes XXIII. 16. Paul's sister's son. 
Nothing is known of him except what we 
learn here. — He entered into the castle. It 
would seem that Paul’s friends had full 
access to him here; as afterwards in Ces- 
area. 

17. Then Paul called one of the centuri- 
ons. The apostle, on this occasion, showed 
his usual promptness, vigor, and tact. # 

18. So he took him and brought him to 
the chief captain. ‘* The readiness of the 
centurion to comply with Paul's request, 
and of the chief captain to give audience 
to the young man, and the special heed 
given to his message, in taking him aside 
privately, indicate the influence which 
Paul, though a prisoner, had already se- 


ie 
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cured by his personal character. Similar 
indications are afforded in the account of 
the shipwreck.” 

23. And he called unto him two centu- 
rions. Probably they were to command 
the expedition, as well as make ready for 
it. — Two hundred soldiers. These were the 
common foot-soldiers of the Roman army. 
— And horsemen threescore and ten. ‘These 
were the ordinary Roman cavalry. — And 
spearmen two hundred. A species of light- 
armed troops. It is supposed by some that 
they were used for a kind of body-guard 
for prisoners. ‘‘ The size of the escort — 
four hundred and seventy in all —seems 
disproportionate to the danger; but note 
that, in addition to the ordinary peril from 
the robbers and assassins which then in- 
fested Judea, Jerusalem had been in a state 
-of tumult. The soldiers had been already 
twice required to rescue Paul. The extent 
of the present conspiracy could only be 
surmised; and Lysias, having endangered 
himself by binding and threatening to 
scourge a Roman citizen, would naturally 
be ready to afford abundant and conspicu- 
ous protection to him.” (Abbott.) 

24. Felix, the governor. ‘‘ Antoninus 
Felix, a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, 
and therefore sometimes called Claudius 
Felix, was the governor of Judea at this 
time. The circumstances and date (prob- 
ably about a.p. 52) of his appointment are 
involved in doubt, Josephus and Tacitus 
differing somewhat in their accounts. 
There is no difference, however, in their 
estimate of his character, and their state- 
ments respecting his ill-conduct. He was 
ferocious in his cruelty, pursuing his ene- 
mies without regard to law, and gave his 
lusfful passions the same unbridled license. 
Some instances of his quelling seditions and 
subduing bands of robbers are given; but 
it cannot be that his administration was 
eminently successful even in that regard, 
since, when he was recalled, and gave 
up his office to Festus (4.p. 60), his 
province was, it is said, ‘wasted and 
harassed by bands of robbers and Sicarii, 
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and the old plague of false prophets.” 
(Abbott.) 

25. And he wrote aletter, ‘‘ The Roman 
law required that a subordinate officer, in 
sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate 
for trial, should draw up a written state- 
ment of the case. The technical name 
of such a communication was elogium.” 
(Hackett). 

26. Claudius Lysias. Here the name of 
the chief captain first appears. Nothing is 
known of him except what we learn from 
his connection with Paul, but from this we 
get impressions of his conduct and character 
which are highly favorable. He exhibited 
energy, decision, and prudence, took a 
great interest in his prisoner, and was de- 
termined to rescue him from the Jews at 
allhazards. The letter which he sent along 
with him contains a plain statement of the 
case, and an implied desire that justice 
should be done. He seems to have had no 
prejudice against Paul and no anxiety to 
win the favor of the Jews. — Most excellent. 
Merely an honorary title, like ‘‘ his excel- 
lency,” applied to governors in our own 
country. 

27. Should have been killed of them. 
Was about to be killed by them. — And 
rescued him, having understood that he was 
a Roman. These words convey the idea 
that Claudius Lysias rescued Paul after he 
learned that he was a Roman. This is not 
in accordance with the accounts which we 
have before had (xxi. 33; xxii. 27). It 
may be that the misstatement of the chief 
captain was wilfully made; but it is more 
likely, perhaps, that it was owing to careless- 
ness in composition. 

31. And brought him by night to Antipa- 
tris. This city was built by Herod the 
Great, and named in honor of his father, 
Antipater. The troops started at nine in 
the evening. The night extended to six in 
the morning. If they actually arrived at 
Antipatris at that time, they accomplished 
a stupendous although not impossible feat. 
It is not necessary, however, to suppose 
that the whole march was accomplished by 
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sunrise. If it extended two or three hours 
into the next day, it still might he said to 
be performed by night. 

32. On the morrow. Probably the day 
after their arrival in Antipatris. — They 
left the horsemen to go with him. The chief 
danger from the conspirators was now past, 
and a large part of the force could safely be 
dispensed with. 

33. Cesarea. We have several times 
heard of this city in connection with Paul. 


It was the residence of the governors of 


Judea. 

34. Herod’s gudgment-hall. The Roman 
pretorium, — a hall in the palace, built by 
Herod, and named in honor of him. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the National Con- 
JSerence on Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Powe tt then spoke of the relations 
which pastors should hold to the young. 
The church service was not enough. The 
pastor must know his lambs by name. He 
would place among the essentials an ability 
to be one with the child. The best pathy 
is sympathy. In closing, he presented the 
following resolutions, which, however, were 
not acted upon: — 

Resolved, That every child in our congregations 
should be considered a part of the church itself, 
and that it is the duty of the church to educate 
him specifically as its own. 

Resolved, That the systematic culture of every 
such young member is the chief work of the church. 

fesolved, That to this end only one service on 
Sunday should be for preaching, the other being 
given to teaching. 


Resolved, That in this service the church itself 
should become a school, both old and young being 
enrolled as members; that the pastor should be 
the chief teacher, and a familiarity with funda- 
mental ethics the object. 


Rev. Dr. Morison assented to most of 
the positions advanced by the essayist. 
He added a few thoughts. First, that the 
power of controlling the child must be 
gained very early in the child’s life. The 


elder Dr. Ware used to say that the con- 
flict between parent and child by which the 
parent was to gain control should terminate 
before the child was three months old. 
The next thing is to allow all possible free- 
dom to the child. A great many parents 
ruin their children by a perpetual chafing. 
As far as possible, leave the children to 
themselves. But with this freedom there 
should be the utmost watchfulness. The 
parents should know where the child is ex- 
posing itself. To allow children this free- 
dom and yet so exercise this watchfulness 
is a difficult thing. The venerated teacher 
of Exeter Academy had a rare power over 
his boys for good. He was asked, ‘‘ What 
are your rules?” ‘I have no rules,” he 
said. It was because the rules were the 
fewest possible, that the boys were not irri- 
tated. 

But in order to secure the control of a 
child and allow him the greatest possible 
freedom, it is necessary to gain his confi- 
dence. In order to secure his confidence 
you must give your child your confidence. 
There are very few children, even three or 
four or five years of age, who cannot teach 
their parents as much as their parents can 
teach them. Teachers should gain the 
confidence of their pupils. Dr. Morison 
amused the audience by telling the story 
of a teacher, a bachelor, who had done some 
injustice to his pupils, and who, to make 
amends, showed them some of the love-let- 
ters which he had written to a young lady 
when he was a young man. ‘This was the 
greatest penance he could do. If parents 
or teachers do wrong, it is best for them 
to confess it. They may not have love- 
letters that they care to read to their chil- 
dren, but that form of penance which enters 
deeply into character. 

Wan. H. Batpwenn said: ‘‘ There has 
been no meeting held this week in this hall 
which, it seems to me; has been of more 
vital importance than the meeting held 
this afternoon. Were I a member of the 
Business Committee in preparing for the 
next Conference, I should ask, ‘On what 
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day and at what time are you likely to 
have the largest audience in this hall ?’ 
which having learned, I should say, ‘ Set 
that aside to talk over the religious edu- 
cation of the young.’ We may come here 
and consider these grand questions which 
have been presented so beautifully and 
grandly by those friends to whom we have 
listened with such rapt attention, and we 
may go back with our hearts filled with 
inspiration for the work of our churches; 
but if we go home and do nothing for the 
children, we shall neglect that part on which 
the future of the church depends. Neglect 
the children of our parishes, and fifty years 
from now there will be no need of a Uni- 
tarian Conference at Saratoga or anywhere 
else. Take care of the boys and girls; 
then we shall have vigorous societies; then 
God will bless our work. Our friend, Laird 
Collier, said at the morning meeting, that 
he could remember the time when he began 
to love Jesus, and take an interest in re- 
ligious matters; it was when he was about 
seventeen, years of age. J remember no 
such special experience when I was seven- 
teen or twenty; but I can remember when 
I was a little boy of three or four years, 
when my now sainted mother said to me, 
‘William, I want you to remember that 
God is always present, whatever you do, 
wherever you are; and I want you to re- 
member that God loves you; that he loves 
all his earthly children.’ Those two thoughts 
put into my young heart by my mother 
have done me great good, and have been 
at the foundation of my religious faith and 
religious interest all through life. 

““So I say to this Conference take good 
eare of the lambs, take good care of your 
children, and remember that these early 
impressions will remain with the boy and 
the girl all through life. Then when your 
boys go away from home, into the busy 
marts of trade, if they can keep in their 
hearts what the Christian mother has said 
to them; if they can remember next to that 
what has been said to them by the kind 
pastor who has come into the Sunday-school 
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and taken them by the hand and knows the 
lambs every one of them by name; if these 

things are attended to, you will have your 

boys and girls growing up to be strong and 

noble, and their religious character will be 

as firmly fixed as the rocks and the hills.” 
Mr. Baldwin commended Rev. Mr. Powell’s 

essay. He would go a little further and 

emphasize more strongly the value of 
prayer. He believed there was nothing 
that would help a boy or a girl more than 
to teach them, when young, their little 

prayer. They may not know what it means 
at first, but it will help them in the end. 

Many and many a time he had left company 

in his parlor and gone quietly upstairs that 
he might hear his two or three little boys 
say their ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
and he had felt better for it. When father 
and mother turn their backs upon their 
children and teach them that there is no 
power in prayer, they exercise an influence 
which is dangerous and bad. In conclusion, 
Mr. Baldwin urged pastors, parents, and 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
to earnestly work for the religious educa- 
tion of the young; then they need have no 
fear for the spiritual and moral welfare of 
the children, or for the permanent success 
and prosperity of the Unitarian churches of 
this country. — Christian Register. 


Ir men would permit their minds, like 
their children, to associate freely together, 
if they would agree to meet one another with 
smiles and frankness instead of suspicion and 
defiance, the common stock of intelligence 
and happiness would be centupled. — Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. 
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LESSON I. 


[NOVEMBER 5.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXI. 18-36. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. — PHIL. iii. 13, 14. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 58. 

Paul arrives at Jerusalem. 

He relates to James and the Elders his suc- 
cess in preaching to the Gentiles. 

They rejoice at it, but advise him to con- 
form to the Mosaic law while in Jerusalem, 
in order to conciliate the Judaizing Chris- 
tians. 

He follows their advice. 

The Jews accuse him of opposing their re- 
ligion and desecrating the temple. 

He is seized by them, but rescued by the 
chief captain, and put into the castle. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. Where did he go the day after his arrival in 
Jerusalem ? 

He went to see James. 
¥ 8. Who was James? 

fe was one of the twelve apostles of Jesus. 

4. What did Paul tell James and those with 
him? 

He told them about his success in preaching the 
gospet since he was last in Jerusalem. 

5. What did they do when they heard of this? 

They gave praise to God for what had been done. 

6. What did most of the Christians in Jerusalem 
think about the Jewish laws? 

They thought that they ought to obey all of them. 

7. What did Paul think about it? 

He thought that many of them need not be kept 
by Christians. 

8. What did James and those with him want 
Paul to do? 

They wanted him to act in a way that would make 
people think that he obeyed all the Jewish laws. 

9. What course did Paul then pursue? 

He id what Jam-s and those with him wanted 
him to do. 


10. Is it right to make people think that we be- x 
lieve or do what we do not? 

11. Do you know what such conduct is called ? 

12. Did Paul claim to be a perfect man? 

No; for he knew that he sometimes did wrong. 

13. What does he say of himself in one of his 
letters ? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

14. What did some Jews do when Paul had been 
in Jerusalem a few days? 

They stirred up the people against him, and seized 
him, and drew him out of the temple. 

15. What did one of the Roman officers do? 

He rescued Paul from the Jews, and put him in 
the castle near the temple. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 
16. Were the Judaizing Christians numerous in <? 
Jerusalem? v. 20. iv 


17. What had they been informed concerning 
Paul? y. 21. 

18. What do you understand by the phrase ‘‘ to 
forsake Moses’? ? 

19. Do you remember any instance in which* 
Paul taught the Jews that they ought to disregard» 
the Mosaic law ? 

20. What kind of a vow is referred to in verse x 
23? and what can you say of it ? 

21. Do you remember when and where the letter « 
to the Gentiles mentioned in verse 25 was written? 

22. What is said of Paul in verse 26? 

ne What ‘‘ seven days” are referred to in verse « 
QT 

24. From what province were the Jews who 
“stirred up all the people against Paul?” vy. 27. 

25. What accusation did they make against him ? 
v. 28. 

26. Was the accusation true? 

27. What false inference is mentioned in verse 
29? 

28. What is said in verses 30-32 ? 

29. Did the chief captain come as a friend to 
Paul, or only for the purpose of restoring peace ? 

30. What did he command to be done to Paul? 
v. 33. 

31. What inquiries did he make concerning 
him? v. 33. 

32. Where did he command him to be carried ? 
y. 34. 

33. What castle was this, and what can you say x 
of it? 

34. What is said in verses 35, 36? x 


(ADVANCED.) 


The false accusations brought against Paul. 
What did he teach concerning the Mosaic law ? 
To what extent is that law binding on us? 

In what did the Nazarite vow consist? 

Was the conduct of Paul in this case justifiable ? 


5, Cal 
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14 
FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. About what year did the events mentioned in 
this Lesson take place ? 

2. In what city did they occur? 

3. What did Paul relate to James and the EI- 
ders ? 

4. How did they feel when they learned of his 
success among the Gentiles ? 
. What did they advise him to do? 
. Did he follow their advice, or disregard it? 
. Of what did the Jews accuse him? 
. What did they do to him ? 
. Who rescued him from them ? 
. What did the chief captain do with Paul ? 


SOOM er 


LESSON II. 


[NOVEMBER 12.] 


SCRIPTURE. READING. 
Acts XXI. 37-XXII. 30. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And the chief captain an- 
swered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
And Paul said, But I was free-born. — Acts 
xxii. 28. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul, in an address to the people, relates 
his conversion to Christianity while on his 
way to Damascus, and that afterwards, while 
in a trance in Jerusalem, the Lord bade him 
depart and preach to the Gentiles. 

The Jews are indiguant at his address, and 
the chief captain demands that he be exam- 
ined by scourging. 

He escapes scourging by asserting that he 
is a Roman citizen. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
Lesson ? 

2. What did he ask permission to do as the sol- 
diers were leading him into the castle ? 

To speak to the people. 

8. Who gave him permission to speak to them? 

The chief captain. 

4, Where did Paul stand while he addressed 
them ? 

On the stairs leading to the castle. 

5. In what language did he deliver his address? 

In the Hebrew language. 

6. What did he say in the first part of his ad- 
dress ? 

That he was born a Jew and taught by Gamaliel, 
a Jewish teacher. 

7. What else did he tell the people about ? 

He told them about his conversion on the road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus. 

8. Have you learned any thing about his con- 
version before ? 

9. What did he tell the people that he was after- 
wards commanded by the Lord to do? 

To go and preach to the Gentiles. 

10. What did the Jews say when they heard 


this? 
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“ Away with such a fellow from the earth.” 

11. Why did they say this ? 

Because they did not believe that the Lord com- 
manded him to preach to the Gentiles. 

12. What did the chief captain then bid the sol- 
diers do? 

He bade them lead Paul into the castle and scourge 
him. 

13. What is it to scourge a person ? x 

14. Why did the chief captain order Paul to be 
scourged ? ; 

To make him confess his crime if he was guilty 
of any. 
ee sow did he escape scourging ? 

By claiming that he was a Roman citizen. 

16. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. For whom did the chief captain mistake, 
Paul? y. 38. 

18. What did the apostle say of himself? v. 39. 

19. What account did he give of his early life? 
xxii. 3-5. 

20. What account did he give of his conversion ? 
vs. 6-16. 

21. Wherein does this account differ from that 
contained in ix. 8-19? 

22. What did he say happened after he was 
come again to Jerusalem? vs. 17-21. 

23. Were persons frequently ‘‘examined by, 
scourging’’? among the Romans? i 

24. Was Paul bound with thongs (v. 25) before 
scourging or alter ? § 

25. What did he say to the centurion? y. 28. 

26. What did the centurion then say to the chief 
captain? v. 26. 

Bee What is meant by ‘‘this freedom ’’ in verse 
28? 

28. In what way did the chief captain say that 
he obtained his ‘freedom’’? 

29. What did Paul respond ? 

30. Do you know in what ways Roman citizen- 
ship could be acquired, and what rights it con- 
ferred ? 

31. What effect was produced on the chief cap- 
tain when he learned that Paul was a Roman 
citizen? v. 29. 

32. What did he do the next day? y. 30. 

83. How could Paul say that he was a Jew 
(y. 3) and also that he was a Roman (v. 27)? 


(ADVANCED.) 


“That Egyptian” (xxi. 38) and the disturbance 
he caused. 

The accounts of Paul’s conversion in this Lesson 
and in Acts ix. ' 

The apostle’s trance in Jerusalem. 

The design of his speech on the stairs, and the 
effect it produced. 

His rights as a Roman citizen. 


~~ 
FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. To whom did Paul deliver an address as the 
soldiers were leading him into the castle ? 

2. Where was he standing at the time? 

3. What did he relate to the people? 

4. How did the Jews receive his address? - 

5. What did the chief captain demand should 
be done to him ? 

6. In what way did he escape scourging ? 
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LESSON III. 


[NovEMBER 19.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXIII. 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And Paul, earnestly be- 
holding the council, said, Men and brethren, I 
have lived in all good conscience before God until 
this day.— AcTS xxiii. 1. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


The chief captain, in order to ascertain 
whereof Paul is accused, calls together the 
Sanhedrim, and sets him before it. 

He begins an address, but the high priest 
commands that he be smitten on the mouth. 

He resents the insult, but afterwards apol- 
ogizes for his hasty reply to the high priest. 

He asserts that he is a Pharisee, and creates 
dissension between the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. 

The chief captain, seeing that his life is in 
danger, sends him back to the castle. 

The Lord appears to him in the night, and 
encourages him. 

Some of the Jews form a conspiracy to put 
him to death, 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
Lesson ? 

2. Whom did the chief captain call together? 

The members of the Jewish council, 

3. What did he do with Paul? 

He set him before the council. 

4. Why did he do this? 

That he mightagarn what the Jews had against 
him. 

5. What did Paul say to the council? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

6. What did he mean by saying that he had 
“ lived in all good conscience before God ’’ ? 

That he had always done what he thought God 
would approve. 

7. Ought children to be like Paul in this re- 
spect ? 

8. How do folks feel who have not a good con- 
science ? 

9. Did all the members of the council think 
alike? 

No; some of them were Pharisees and others 
Sadducees. 

10. How did the Pharisees differ from the Sad- 
ducees ? iN 

The Pharisees believed in the existence of angels 
and spirits, and the Sudducees did not. 

11. With which of these did Paul agree? 

He agreed with the Pharisees. 

12. What did he say about himself to the 
council ? i 

“1 am @ Phartsee, the son of a Pharisee.”’ 

13. What did the Pharisees then say ? 

“ We find no evil in this man.” 

14. What then took place? 
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There was a great quarrel between the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. 

15. What fear had the chief captain for Paul? 

He feared that he would be pulled in pieces. 

16. In what way did he protect him? 

Le put him into the castle. 

17. What did the Lord say to Paul in the night? 

“ Be of good cheer, Paul.”’ 

18. What did more than forty Jews say? 

“ That they would neither eat nor drink till they 
had killed Paul.’ 


(INTERMEDIATE.) 


19. What is said of the high priest in verse 2? 
20. What did Paul say to him? y. 3. ree 


wall’? 
22. What do you think of his language to the 
high priest ? 
23. What did those that stood by say? v. 4. 
24. What did Paul reply? v. 5 
25. Did he mean that he did know that the per- 
son whom he addressed was the high priest ? 
26. What course did he next pursue? y. 6. 
27. How could Paul say that he was a Pharisee 
when it was well ®nown that he was a Christian ? 
28. What effect did his claim that he was a 
Pharisee produce on the Jews? v. 7. 
29. How is the difference between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees expressed in verse 8 ? 
30. Who were led to befriend Paul? y. 9. > MlS$ 
31. From what motive do you suppose that they « 
became his friends ? 
82. Was it right for him to cause dissension « 
among the Jews to protect himself ? 
33. How did his plan succeed? vy. 10. 
34. What further service did the Lord tell him 
that he had for him to perform? y. 11. 
| 35. What conspiracy against him is mentioned 
in verses 12-15? 


F) - 


call 


Typ XS 


(ADVANCED.) 


Paul as conscientious when he persecuted the 
Christians as when he preached Christianity. 

Was his language to the high priest an impre- 
cation or a prediction ? 

In what sense are we to understand his words 
in verse 5? 

The Pharisees’ belief in the spirit-world a car- 
dinal doctrine with Paul. 

The tact shown by him in setting the Pharisees 
and Sadducees against each other. 

Paul a man of visions. 

The conspiracy of the Jews against him. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. Whom did the chief captain call together? 

2. Whom did he set before the Sanhedrim ? 

3. For what purpose did he set him before this 
body ? 

4, What command did the high priest give when 
Paul began to address the Sanhedrim ? 

5. What did Paul then do? 

6. How did he create dissension between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ? 

7. Where did the chief captain send Paul? 

8. Who appeared to him in the night? 

9. What did some of the Jews do? 


21. What did he mean by calling him a “whited Avs.) « 
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LESSON IV. 


[NOVEMBER 26.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXIII. 16-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And when I would have 
known the cause wherefore they accused him, I 
brought him forth into their council: Whom I per- 
ceived to be accused of questions of their law, but to 
have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or 
of bonds. — ACTS xxiii. 28, 29. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul is informed by his nephew of the con- 
spiracy to put him to death. 

We sends his nephew to inform the chief 
captain. 

The chief captain sends Paul, strongly 
guarded, to Felix, the Governor, in Cesarea. 

He sends a letter to Felix, giving informa- 
tion about Paul, and his reason for sending 
him. * 
Felix commands that Paul be kept in Her- 
od’s judgment-hall. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
Lesson ? 

2. What did Paul’s nephew do when he learned 
that some of the Jews had laid a plan to kill him? 

He went into the castle and told Paul. 

38. What did Paul then do? 

He called one of the centurions to him. 

4, What is a centurion? 

One who has command of a hundred soldiers. 

5. What did Paul say to the centurion ? 

“* Bring this young man unto the chief captain, 
for he hath a certain thing to tell him.” 

6. What did the centurion then do? 

He led Paul's nephew to the chief captain, and 
told him that he had something to say to him. 

7. What did the chief captain ask the young 
man? 

“¢ What ts that thou hast to tell me?” 

8. What did the young man say that the Jews 
had agreed to do? 

To usk the chief captain to bring Paul into the 
council again. 

9. Why did he say that they wished to have 
this done? 

That they might have a chance to kill him. 

10. What did the chief captain then do? 

He provided many soldiers, and sent Paul to 
Cesarea. 

11. To whom did he send him? 

To Feliz, the Governor. 

12. What else did he do? 

He wrote a letter to Felia about Paul. 

13. What did he say about him? 

That he was a Roman whom the Jews wanted to 
put to death. 

14 What else did he say? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. | 

15. What kind of a man do you think the chief 
captain was? 


*” 
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16. What did the governor ask when he had 
read the letter? 

He asked where Paul belonged. 

17. What did he say when he learned that he 
was from the province of Cilicia? 

That he would hear him when his accusers came. 

18. Where did he keep Paul ? 

In Herod's judgment-hall. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


19. Is any thing known of Paul’s nephew, ex- 
cept what is said in verses 16-22? 

20. Is any thing known of his other relations ? 

21. How large a force is mentioned in verse 23? 

22. Does it seem to you that it was larger than 
was needed? 

23. What time of night was ‘the third hour’? ? 

24. Of what was Felix governor? x 

25. What was the name of the chief captain ? 
v. 26. 

26. Please read his letter to Felix. vs. 26-30. 

27. To what place did the soldiers take Paul by 
night? v. 31. ; 

28. Do you know how far Antipatris was from » 
Jerusalem ? 

29. The next day, what part of the force re- 
turned to Jerusalem, aud what part went on to 
Cesarea? y. 82. 

30. How far was, Cesarea from Jerusalem ? Pas 

31. Did the governor usually reside in Cesarea? - 

32. Why did he ask to what province Paul be- y 
longed ? 

33. What accusers of Paul are referred to in 
verse 35? 

34. Why was the “judgment hall”? in Cesarea 
called Herod’s? 


(ADVANCED.) 


Very little known of Paul’s relations. 

The reason why the chief captain sent Paul to 
Felix. 

The character of Claudius Lysias. 

His letter to Felix. 


FOR A GENERAL ir AND REVIEW. 


1. Who informed Paul of the conspiracy to put 
him to death ? 

2. To whom did he send his nephew ? 

3. For what purpose did he send him to the 
chief captain? 

4. To whom did the chief captain send Paul ? 

5. Where did the governor live? 

6. In what way did he inform the governor 
about Paul, and his reason for sending him? 

7. Where did the governor command Paul to 
be kept ? ; 

8. What was the name of the governor? 

9. About what ye:r did the events mentioned » 
in this lesson take place? 

10. About how loug was it after his conversion ? w 

11. How many visits had he made to Jerusalem » 

since that time ? 

12. How many missionary journeys had he made? 

13. Which of the New Testament epistles had + 
he at this time written? 

14. What cities can you name in which he had 
preached ? 

_ 15. Who had been his companions at different 

times ? 
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